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“Letters Esthetic, Social, and Moral.” 
(Continued from page 178.) 
Galilee, city of Tiberias, May 28, 1853. 

The hills recede from the lake on the side of 
Tiberias, leaving a pleasant plain or valley, though 
somewhat irregular in its surface, between the wa- 
ter and the base of the surrounding heights. There 
was every appearence to me that this undulating 
plain was once a place of great fertility. The 
site of Tiberias, in the centre of this once fruitful 
spot, was obviously well chosen. The city, which 
issurrounded on the land side by a strong wall 
amile and a half in circuit, is built upon the shore 
ofthe lake. It bears the marks and characteris- 
ties of antiquity and orientalism, without anything 
in particular which distinguishes it from the old 
cities of the East. We noticed, however, on the 
flat roofs of the houses, what we had not observed 
elsewhere, or but seldom, a sort of temporary tent, 
erected of long reeds and branches of trees, which 
seemed to be occupied chiefly as places of rest in 
the warm nights of the summer. Though the 
country around the city was once fruitful, it has 
now an aspect of want and desolation. I missed 
much the fountains, trees and gardens which some- 
times imparted an air of cheerfulness to other 
towns and cities. On the south side and near 
the sea are the remains of an old and strong forti- 
fieation, which has been rent and shaken to its 
foundations by the earthquakes which have oc- 
curred here. 

_I will not undertake to say muchin commenda- 
tion of Tiberias, although the general impression 
Ireceived was more favourable than that which 
has been left upon the minds of some other travel- 
lers, It cannot be denied that the aspect of an 


oriental city has not much in its favour, in the eye} 


of an European or an American. There is not 
time to the passing traveller for the re-adjustment 
of old habits and thoughts. He is apt to forget 
that he is in another land and under a different 
climate. And hence, in judging of the large 
towns of the East, he is liable to make a very low 
estimate of them—not only of their material com- 
forts, but of their civilization and their social 
character. A closer examination might give a 
more correct estimate. Within the dark and muti- 
lated walls of the houses which line their narrow 
streets, there is probably more intelligence, refine- 
ment and comfort, than would be at first supposed. 


iberias, kept by a Jew; but thinking it better 



















There is a comfortable hotel within the limits of 





THE FRIEND. 


A RELIGIOUS AND LITERARY JOURNAL. 


SEVENTH-DAY, SECOND MONTH 20, 185s. 


for us, in the pleasant weather which we expericne-| 
ed, to remain in our tents, we pitched them out- 
side of the walls ; but we were permitted to enter 
and leave the city whenever we chose. The 
place is not large; the number of inhabitants is 
said to be two thousand ; but that a judg- 
ing from what came under our notice, is plow esti- 
mate. It has fallen into decay, buff there are 
still some signs of business. The sitftion of the 
place is such, relatively to the other parts of Gali- 
lee, that it cannot altogether lose its importance. 
The river Jordan flows through the lake; and 
Tiberias is in a situation to command the region 
both of the upper and lower Jordan. We found 
a regiment of Turkish soldiers encamped here, a 
little to the south of the city. This was said to be 
in consequence of some disturbance among the peo- 
ple on the opposite side of the lake. 

There are many Jews in the city. As I was 
walking along in one of the streets near the sea- 
shore, 1 addressed a man for the purpose of ma- 
king some inquiries, whom I fouud to be a Jew, 
and who appeared to be a man of intelligence and 
culture. He was acquainted with a number of 
languages, and had some knowledge of the English, 
though he spoke it imperfectly. He conducted me 
into the Jewish Quarter, which is in the middle 
of the city, and into two Jewish Synagogues, one 
of which had the appearence of neatness and even 
elegance. He seemed willing to converse, and I 
gathered from his conversation that the strong 
prejudiees which formerly existed among his peo- 
ple against Christians, were disappearing to some 
extent. 

Tiberias is understood to be a favorite resort of 
the Jews. They attach to it, as compared with 
many other places in Galilee, a peculiar sanctity. 
It has also some interest with scholars, on account 
of the reputation it formerly enjoyed as one of the 
principal places of Jewish teaching and culture— 
a reputation which it has retained to some extent 
even to modern times. After the destruction of 
the city of Jerusalem by the Romans, a number 
of eminent Jews collected together at this city, and 
established a school of learning. Some of the 
teachers in the school or college which was thus 
founded, where men of high reputation for know- 
ledge. It was here that the Mishna was written 
—a work containing the traditionary opinions of 
the Jews on matters of religious doctrine and prac- 
tice. It was written or rather compiled near the 
commencement of the third century, by a learned 
Jew at the head of the school of Tiberias; and 
constitutes, with its continuation at a later period, 
under the name of the Gemara, that celebrated 
Jerusalem Talmud, which has had so great weight 
with the Jewish people. 

At the distance of a mile and a half from Ti- 
berias, and not far from the outlet of the Jordan, 
is Emmaus—a place of some celebrity on account 
of its warm mineral baths. The name of Emmaus, 
which is descriptive in its meaning of the places to 
which it is applied, is given to other places which 
have warm mineral waters. The small stream which 
supplies the baths here, issues from the base of the 
surrounding hills. This place, which is mentioned 
by Josephus, and has had a long celebrity, was 
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visited by my American friends, from whom I 
learned the most that I know of it. It was once a 
place of very considerable resort. Buildings suit- 
able for bathing are still erected upon it. The wa- 
ter has been analyzed by chemists, but it is not 
necessary to repeat the results here. My friends 
found it of a very high temperature; so much so 
as almost to lead one to conjecture that it has a 
connection with those subterranean fires which from 
time to time rend and shake this voleaniec region. 

It was not convenient for me to go there, but 
this circumstance gave me a little more time to 
stroll along the lake shore. There was no want of 
objects, eigher natural or artificial to take up my 
attention. It was difficult for me to turn my eyes 
from this beautiful sheet of water, with the dark 
mountains hanging over it. I watched the ripples 
of the gentle waves as they fell softly on the pebbly 
bank. The water is as clear as a mountain brook. 
I gathered beautiful shells. 1 saw flights of birds, 
such as usually make their haunts near lakes and 
rivers. I stopped to watch the multitudes of small 
fishes playing near the shore. The fish in this lake 
are abundant. A person cannot walk on its shores 
without seeing them in great numbers; so that it 
is not surprising that this place was formerly the 
abode of fishermen, as it is now, though in a less 
degree. 

And then my attention was arrested by other 
objects. The drum beat here as I heard it in the 
deserts of Mount Sinai—a sound which has its stir- 
ring but unpleasant associations. War is every- 
where. My attention, therefore, was diverted from 
these objects of nature by the military manceuvres 
of the Turkish regiment already mentioned, which 
was stationed on the plain between the shore and 
the high hills that bound it on the west. The 
soldiers went through the formulary of military 
discipline ; and afterwards at sunset, [ noticed that 
they repeated, under orders and drawn up in line, 
the prostrations and prayers of Mohammedan wor- 
ship. And then I looked froin the floating crescent, 
the symbol of Mohammedan power, to the moun- 
tains beyond. On the sides of the surrounding 
heights which overlooked the encampment of the 
soldiers, are numerous excavations. The hand of 
nature and of human art has been there. We had 
not the time at command which was necessary to 
explore these dark excavations and to learn their 
history,—but it is probable that some of them are 
the ancient tombs which have been mentioned from 
time to time by travellers. Undoubtedly, this re- 
markable valley and these rocky hills have been 
a great burying-place. Millions of inhabitants have 
oceupied these now desolate places. ‘Time, which 
completes the destiny of nations, has swept them 
away, and their record remains in part in the dust 
beneath the traveller's feet. As I walked along 
the shore, I noticed the remains of walls and co- 
lumns which indicate that the ancient city, built or 
at least enlarged in honour of a Roman emperor, 
extended in the direction of Emmaus and of the 
outlet of the Jordan. These remains are sad but 
convincing evidences, which establish, beyond any 
reasonable question, the fact of its original wealth, 
refinement and greatness. 

Attempts have been made to compare the lake 
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of Galilee with other lakes. To me it seemed] above these waters, (an old tradition says upon 
highly beautiful; but with such marked and dis-|Tell Hattin,) that he uttered those remarkable say- 
tinctive characteristics, that it would be difficult to|ings,—without preecdent in the annals of mere 
bring it into comparison. Beauty, however, is the) human thought and wisdom,—which constitute the 
result of two forees or powers,—that which is found| Sermon on the Mount. 

in the object, and that which is found in the heart} At evening I stood at the door of our tent. The 
which interprets the object. It thus has two eyes,| stars began to show themselves again. The lake 
if we may so express it, which look into each other| was at a little distance. I heard its gentle voice. 
and complete the image of its contemplation by| Excepting the sound of the waters, there was si- 
their combined action; but when the veil of some|lence on the plain, and on the mountains. One 
inward sorrow or perverseness is upon the travel-|feeling occupied my heart. One thought subor- 
ler’s mind, one of the eyes of beauty is put out,|dinated all others. 


and only half of her glory is seen. And thus there 
are differences of opinion, sometimes as to the fact 
of beauty, and still more frequently as to the de- 
gree. But however this may be, eminent beauty 
has been here. No eye is so blind as not to see it. 
And yet it is necessary to add, amid the heavy 
blows of time, nature and providence, that it is 
beauty in its widowhood—shining in tears. 

I said it would be difficult to bring the lake of 
Galilee into comparison with other lakes. I have 
not been in Switzerland, but once in the interior of 
America—in my own land—in the wild mountain- 
ous region of New Hampshire—I saw® lake, of 
which I have been reminded by that of Tiberias. 
It bears the name of the Newfound Lake. As 
I was travelling, 1 came upon it unexpectedly. It 
is some eight or ten miles in length. 1t is near the 
head waters of the beautiful mountain stream which 
the primitive inhabitants called the Pemigewasset. 
Like Galilee, it is without islands or nearly so. It 
lay dark and motionless in the bosom of barren 
and rocky heights,—and I was much struck with 
its peculiar expression of thoughtful and solitary 
beauty. 

This lake and the country around it is the scene 
of many interesting incidents mentioned in the New 
Testament. To the north-west on a lofty eminence, 
which rises some twenty-five hundred feet above 
the Mediterranean, is the city of Safed, to which 
the Saviour is supposed to have made allusion as 
the “city set upon a hill, which could not be hid.” 
At the head of the lake, on the western and north- 
western shore, and not far distant from each other, 
were once the ancient cities of Bethsaida, Chorazin 
and Capernaum. ‘The site of Capernaum has been 
ascertained with a considerable degree of probabi- 
lity by the learned American travellers, Smith and| 
Robinson ; but the precise locality of Chorazin and| 
Bethsaida, though we have reason to suppose it to 
have been on the same shore of the lake and not| 
far from Capernaum, is not definitely known. 

This lake was the scene of the miraculous} 
draught of fishes. ‘The traditional place where it! 
occurred is still pointed out; and at a little dis-| 
tance from the shore, and in part in commemora- 
tion of this remarkable event, a Catholic church is} 
erected, called the church of St. Peter. By some, 
however, this church is said to be built over the 
site of the house of Peter who resided here,—with 





LINES WRITTEN AT THE LAKE OF GALILEE. 


Strange is the deep, mysterious tie 
Which makes departed ages nigh ; 

But God has formed it; and its power 
lias marked with me this sacred hour. 
*Twas thus, I thought, as thy bnght sea, 
Blue-tinted wave of Galilee! 

With gentle sound and motion sank 
Upon the bold and rocky bank. 


Oh, Lake and Land—where memories last— 
Which link the present to the past; 

Whose waves and rocky heights restore 
Departed scenes and forms once more! 

’Twas here He pressed the conscious earth ;— 
’Twas here His heavenly thoughts had birth. 
Oh give me back, if yet ye can, 

This “Son of God,” this “ Son of man.” 


He comes ;—He walks upon the sea ;— 
** Have faith,’ He says, “ and walk with me.” 
I go,—I sink,—He takes my hand; 
I, too, upon the waters stand ;— 
But soon from cliff and mountain side 
The tempest sweeps the foaming tide; 
The lightnings flash ;—the billows rise ;— 
Storms lift and dash them to the skies. 
’Twas to the weak His hand He gave; 
And has He power the weak to save? 
Fierce and more fierce the billows roll, 
But rairn has anchored in the soul. 
Amid the clonds I see His form ; 
I hear His voice amid the storm; 
The tempest listens to His will; 
The winds are hush’d;—the waves are still. 
(To be continued.) 
ace ea a 
For “The Friend.” 
Going to School. 

Years ago, at the old homestead at Grassficld, 
there was as happy a group of children as ever 
loaded memory with treasures to decorate future 
years. Never did children find more enjoyment in 
paper dolls and flower dolls, in slate and pencil 
drawings heedless of rule, in colouring rough prints, 
or in the wonderful grace and beauty of “ mother's” 
birds and horses. Never through grand old woods, 
rang voices merrier, freer of care, and never along 
the dusty road to school, trudged more willing feet. 

Oh, the crowding memories of that walk to 
school! Stone wall and hedge-row left behind, a 
|streamlet crossed the road, widening on one side 
|into a drinking pool for weary, heated horses, and 
droves of mammoth cattle with such horns; on the 


the design to commemorate the place of his resi-| other,low stones were shadowed by willow branches, 


dence. It was here, on this sea, that the Saviour 
sat in a boat, and taught the thronging multitudes. 
It was here, among the fishermen who pursued 


their humble and laborious calling on these shores, | 


that he selected a number of his disciples. “ And 
Jesus, walking by the Sea of Galilee, saw two bre- 
thren, Simon called Peter, and Andrew his bro- 
ther, casting a net into the sea, for they were fish- 
ers. And he saith unto them—‘ Follow me, and I 
will make you fishers of men.’” It was here that 
he walked upon the waters. It was here, when there 
was a great tempest, and the ship was covered with 
the waves, that “he arose and rebuked the winds 
and the sea, and there was a great calm.” And 


| basket, and little feet paused to rest. Then on the 
|hill slope stood a little village, so little as hardly 
to merit the name, unattractive enough in reality, 
| but very picturesque in the distance, with its deep 
brown roofs and white walls, its drooping willows 
and stately poplars; the forest just behind, and in 
front, the melting distance of sweeping field and 
gray woods, folding one beyond the other till the 
sky stooped down to join them. 


and there little arms gladly put down the dinner| 


a 
| school children, and a smile on her dear old wripk. 
\led face, (ah! that face is hidden now,) whenever 
they lifted the gate-latch. Clean and bright as 
she always kept the board in the path, muddy fee 
ran over it unreproved. The children knew she 
loved their morning and evening call; her lone} 
old age was cheered by their buoyant life, and op 
their hearts the memory of her pleasant kindnes 
still works an influence. 

At the “village smithy,” a curly-headed mis. 
chievous little urchin joined the group :—ah! he 
too is gone; the oldest and the youngest of that 
little village: his sunny head is laid low with her 
gray hairs, his busy little feet with her totterin, 
step, his plump round hand with hers, thin and 
wrinkled! Death has silenced alike his merry 
shout and her feeble tones,—closed his blue eyes 
bright with hope and mirth, and hers, dull and {aj). 
ing: but blessed be the one Hope of Immortality, 
in that they both laid them down! The dying 
grasp of the little child and the aged woman were 
alike upon the Rock of Ages; the one was not too 
young, nor the other tco old to feel the blessing of 
a Saviour’s love. 

The village passed, and the long level, the ad. 
joining fields bent gently down to a plashing stream, 
which, after turning a saw-will, broke away from 
the bonds of mill dam and race, and in its ney. 
found freedom came flashing and rippling acros 
the road. A thrifty bridge covers it now, taking 
the place of the flat log over which the schod- 
children ran so lightly, cheered on by such a chorus 
of voices from “ the noisy geese that gabbled o'e 
the pool.” The children went on, turning at the 
cross-roads, down to the bridge which arched over 
a deep broad ereek,—the brook went on, partin 
tall grasses, and singing over its shining pebbles 
and stones, till it too met the creek, which, mean 
dering through its beautiful meadows, drew to it 
from cither side, stream after stream,—the veining 
of the land hurrying on to the great heart of the 
ocean. 

The asecnt beyond this creek was a charming 
shady slope, with its steep sides fringed by elder 
and sumach and eedar, overtopped by oak and 
walnut and ash, and laced together by wild vines, 
in the fullest grace and luxuriance. There grew 
the raspberry and blackberry, hanging out in “ due 
season”’ their tempting clusters; but many a seram- 
ible up the soft banks resulted in a slide of the 
earth only; and disappointed faces looked up to 
isee the rich fruit still hanging, a banquet for the 
wren or blue-jay, which, the children thought, had 
in those wings of theirs, a power that all the lear 
ing to be gained from books, could never give to 
them. Short-sighted children! the wings of thought 
and knowledge, gained by study, could enable them 
to gather exquisite luxuries for the mind; better 
gifts of the heavenly Father, than the luscious fruit, 
which, with such kind care for all his creature’ 
wants, he hangs on tender vine and strong tree, in 
the low marsh land, as well as on the mountain 
erag. Near the brow of this hill stood the school 
house, amid what had been the outskirts of a forest. 
Tall forest trees shadowed the play-ground, and 
the blue liver-wort and pure anemone sprung Up 
sometimes at their roots. I often wish we could 
keep, or cherish as well as we may, the free spot- 
taneous enjoyment of childhood in all out-door 
beauties, indeed in all simple innocent pleasures,— 
the first maple blossoms or violets of the spring— 
the first snow drifts of winter,—coming as they do 





| The pleasantest place in the village was a small] from His hand, who “ maketh everything beautiful 
stone cottage, with a yard completely roofed in by|in his time,” and “ giveth us all things richly to 
grape vines, and there lived the kindest and neatest|enjoy.” Why is it that so many of the play-grounds 





it was probably upon one of the heights rising 


of old women; and on the bench at her door stood | surrounding school-houses are left bare to bake it 
always a pail of cold water, and by it a cup for the|the noon-day sun, while the poor children crowd 
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under the one or two trees vouchsafed them? Sun- 
shine is a great blessing, and its indirect influence 
ina room is wonderful; it gilds even the motes 
that float in the air, and ought to be allowed a 
glance into a school-room from the east, and south 
and west. But when it comes to the play-ground, 
there the sunlight should be 
“ sifted, 
Greenly sifted through the trees :” 
Jeaving only a warm southern exposure for the cool 
days of spring and autumn. (Winter takes good 
care that no roof of leaves shall keep the sunshine 
from his shivering sides.) Just such an enviable 
situation had dear old Shady Bank school-house, 
Near ita majestic forest covered along sweep of hills, 
and still as returning autumn breathes upon it, it 
outvies all its neighbours by its commanding posi- 
tion, and the intensity of its gorgeous colouring. 
But children are humble, and it was not for the 
sake of these monarchs that carried their heads so 
high, and wore their crowns so royally, but for the 
flowers that bloomed at their feet, that the kind 
teacher so often said “ yes” to the petition, “ May 
we go to the woods?” and smiled her thanks for 
the tribute of beauty they brought back to adorn 
her desk. 
Ihave spent a pleasant hour in going over the 
old familiar road, but I fear it will have little in- 
terest for others; and even the moral I find in it, 
is not so plain that “he who runs may read,” and 
for fear it will be quite missed, I will just add :— 
While it is our duty and privilege to reverence 
age, let us cherish therewith a reverence for child- 
hood too: and whenever we can make children 
innocently happy, remember that we are not only 
making a happy present, but giving to their tender 
hearts a happy memory, that may bless all their 
alter-lives, and react upon others: yea, we are 
thereby even honouring their old age, for how much 
of the enjoyment of age is found in recalling the 
seenes and pleasures of early youth! 
Second month. 
a ee 


Bitter Mercies.—Bitter mercies; bitter mercies ; 
who can tell the value of them? Those who are in 
an agreeable mansion, enjoying all the comforts of 
life, in the possession of health, friends, fortunes ; 
surely it will require a change ere such can know 
the value of bitter mercies. A good divine, says 
Luther, must distinguish well. ‘Time will not be 
lost, then, in sorting the mercies of God. We 
should distinguish between the ordinary and the 
extraordinary, the sweet and the bitter. In the 
divine dispensations, God consults our profit rather 
than our pleasure; chastens us for our benefit, ete. ; 
and yet it often suits his purpose to cause our 
brightest joys to result from our sharpest trials. It 
seems but yesterday I was called into the house of 
mourning. I’, S. was the gem of the circle in 
which she moved; ten short months was the limit 
of her Christian career, and what said the bereaved 
father? “My heart is where my treasure is; my 
feelings partake more of rapture than of resigna- 
tion.” ‘hou destroyest the hope of man, says Job, 
when apprised of the death of his offspring; but 
the furnace in which it pleased God to try him 
only separated the dross from the gold. In nar- 
tating the goodness of God to his soul, David gives 
4 prominent place to bitter mercies. What said 
he? “Ttis good for me that I have prospered ; 
that I have arisen from obscurity; that 1 conquered 
Goliath; that 1 gained a victory in the Valley of 
Salt!” No; but,“It is good for me that Doeg im- 
peached me; that Saul hunted me like a partridge 
on the mountains; that Absalom drove me from 
my palace ; that Shimei cursed me on the hill; that 
sickness brought down my life to the ground ; it is 
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good for me that I have been afflicted.” God's 
controversy with our land just now, according to 
some interpreters, is, because he has set his marks 


very dark, and there is no brightness in it.” 
we are among those who read in it the struggles of 
Omnipotent love to save us. ‘True, the cup is bit- 
ter, but love is at the bottom. 


wormwood, not in wine, especially when he under- 
takes the cure of a sickly Church. Desperate dis- 
eases require desperate remedies; the Church was 
not quite ingulfed in the dead sea of worldly cu- 
pidity, but that she was more than half submerged 
who can doubt? The impress of mammon was 


of wrath upon us. “The day of the Lord is dark,| 
But} 





nowhere deeper than in the professing Church, and 
was becoming more marked every year. 
was such a vile homage paid to gold as by the men 
of this generation. Onward, onward, was the 
watchword ; more lands, more houses, more mer- 
chandise, more bank stock, more securities, in a 
word, more wealth. The whole heart, soul, and 
mind, and strength, were bent upon laying up trea- 
sures upon earth ; in fact, the pulpit could not have 
stemmed the current of worldliness much longer, 
which was roaring and rushing against its sides, 
and it is more than possible that commercial revul- 
sions and wide-spread disasters often come in an- 
swer to prayer; and now that a competent Hand 
has undertaken our cure, it becomes us, not only 
to acquiesce in his measures, but adore him for his 
goodness. The times resemble John’s little book, 
only the bitter comes first. We know of some 
already who have been mercifully ruined. Such 
is the office of bitter mercies; they afford us help 
to glory, and make us shine brighter when we get 
there, and are often the harbingers of a brighter 
day for the militant Church. 

“Let us urge the prayer: O, make us glad ac- 
cording to the days wherein thou hast afflicted us, 
and the years wherein we have seen evil. Let thy 
work appear unto thy servants, and thy glory unto 
their children, and let the beauty of the Lord our 
God be upon us, and establish thou the work of 
our hands upon us, yea, the work of our hands 
establish thou it.”—J. Abbott, 

a 
For “ The Friend.” 
Obedience to Parents. 

It contributes much to the safety and happiness 
of children, strictly to heed parental counsel, for 
it is impossible for them fully to realize the deep 
exercises and travail of spirit, which pious parents 
experience for the best welfare and prosperity of 
their beloved offspring. Parents, who, through 
watchfulness, and the merciful keeping of the Great 
Head of the Church, have been enabled to see and 
escape the many fatal snares to their soul’s peace, 
which have been spread for their feet, must neces- 
sarily feel an ardent solicitude for their dear chil- 
dren and the rising generation, and desire that 
through strict watchfulness, and an implicit ad- 
herence to that blessed light which makes manifest, 
they might be enabled to walk conformably there- 
to, for the sake of their own preservation and hap- 
piness. How can children more fully live up to 
the injunction—“ honour thy father and thy moth- 
er,” than by permitting the religious precepts and 
guarded lives of parents to sink deep in their 


hearts, mould their affections, promote purity of 


life and conversation, and give a plastic touch of 
gravity and sobriety to their conduct, which will 
yield far more enduring and lasting consolation 
than any merely worldly consideration, and tend 
to their preservation from the wily and illusory 
presentations of vanity and vice in every form. 
What joy can equal that which parents must 


Never} 


derive from seeing their children, like Mary of old, 
in humility, seeking that good part, which shall 
not be taken away from them; but will be a pre- 
cious inheritance, that will accompany them beyond 
the grave. When declining in years, and the 
charms of this world are fading in their view, 
how great the consolation to pious parents to be- 
hold their beloved children and young Friends, 


God’s choicest medicines are administered in|coming forward, having fallen on that blessed 


stone, which will break them to pieces, evincing in 
their daily walk and deportment that they have 
been with Jesus; that they are under the disci- 
pline of His cross; showing forth a meek and quiet 
spirit, with hearts prepared to offer the sweet and 
acceptable incense of prayer; enjoying all their 
earthly comforts with thankfulness and praise to 
the blessed Author of our existence and all our 
sure mercies, 

When the beloved parents are removed from 
works to rewards, how sweetly will consolation 
flow from the reflection in the hearts of the chil- 
dren, that they have endeavoured to respond to 
their exercises and godly concern, having lived un- 
der the influence of that transforming Power, from 
the things of this perishing world to newness of 
life, wherein they may have been enabled to ob- 
serve obedience to parents, according to this blessed 
admonition: —* Children, obey your parents in all 
things: for this is well pleasing unto the Lord.” 
Col. iii. 20, 

It is a great blessing indeed, to be favoured with 
pious and devoted parents; and a corresponding 
comfort to them, to feel that their children are en- 
deavouring to come forward under the banner of 
the Prince of Peace, who, as they yield to His 
holy directions, will become the Captain of their 
soul’s salvation—will heal every wound and soften 
every blow which they may receive, while engaged 
in His holy service; and at the end of time will 
comfort, support and raise them to glory incom- 
prehensible to mortal man, and which will never 
fade away. 

Ledyard, Cayuga Co., N. Y., Second mo. 6, 1858. 

exssiiipiibiiientnts 

Embankment of the Thames—The embank- 
mant of the Thames, a most gigantic work, was, 
although we have no particular account of it, exe- 
cuted, or at least directed by the Romans. Few 
of the thousands who enter the Thames think that 
the great stream on which vessels of the largest 
size are afloat, is in fact, an artificial canal, raised 
in many places considerably above the level of the 
surrounding country. It is a wonderful work, and 
it is singular that we should have no record of its 
first execution. The artificial bank of the river 
extends, either on one side of the river or the other, 
almost from the Nore to Richmond in Surrey, and 
some judgment may be formed of its magnitude 
by the difficulty of repairing a breach made by a 
high and violent tide at Dagenham, in Essex. On 
this occasion (1707), a breach was made in this 
branch of the river of one hundred yards wide, 
and nearly twenty feet deep, by which alarming 
accident one thousand acres of rich land in Dagen- 
ham level were overflowed and nearly one hun- 
dred and twenty acres of land washed into the 
Thames, forming a sand bank nearly a mile in 
length, that extended over one-half of the channel. 
After several unsuccessful attempts, Captain Perry, 
who had been employed in similar works by the 
Czar Peter, in Russia, at an enormous expense, 
and with much difficulty, completed a wall. It is 
difficult to estimate the advantages of the Thames 
embankment. After that was completed, many dis- 
tricts would be gradually gained from the waters, 
and Thorney Island, (the site of Westminster Ab- 
bey) a small place partly covered with scrubby 
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bushes, and on which, at an early period, a hermit |laid up with sickness the remainder of that winter. |server in six troubles, he did not leave me in the 
established his cell, extended in various directions. | I was, some of the time, with other friends, in the |seventh; there was sent to us a boat well manned, 
Southwark also increased ; but then Lambeth, Vaux- | good service of visiting families, in the city of Cork.|the next day, and the vessel we were in held to. 
hall, and Battersea, now occupied by so many thou- | My companion’s name was Elizabeth Jacobs, from| gether, so that we went to shore But it was q 
sands, were under water, as was also the greater| Waterford, a widow. Her house was the first|/hardship for us to go to a place where none kney 
portion of the Jand from Walnsworth to Woolwich, | among Friends I came to after our shipwreck. She|us, nor any one to speak to in the vessel, nor oy 
to Dartford, to Gravesend, and to Sheerness; and|had already requested Friends’ certificate, in order|the shore that we knew of. Yet we were glad to 
from the north range, from Poplar to the Isle of|to visit Friends in Old England. SoI got a good \have our lives spared, to get once on shore again, 
Dogs.— The Builder. companion to go with me, and I thought we had and in stillness resigned ourselves to the Lord's 
a good service in many places, where the Lord was|will. It so proved that one of the men that came 
For “The Friend.” | pleased to cast our lots.” with the boat, was kind to us when we got on shore, 
BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES, _ In the spring of 1729, they went to England, |and could make a shift to speak to us. It was a 
i i ih ils neal eases whence, after visiting many parts, they passed |a city, called Enqus [we landed], near a day 
amet ihe Yearly Meeting of Philadelphia. over into Holland. Of the account she kept of her journey for a stage wagon, before we got to ow 
So ° ’ ~ 
travels, we have only a few extracts made by John |friends. The man helped us, for we told him oy 
SUSANNA MORRIS. Griffith. The first extract he gives in Holland, is|concern, and I suppose he told the people, for 
(Continued from page 180.) without date. ‘* We set forward in a sort of a car-|they were kind to us for our money. I thought 
Susanna thus continues her account of the ship-|riage, called a stage-coach or wagon, by land, to|our God was to be remembered, for all his favours 
wreck, “Thus, my dear children,the Lord is pleased |a place in North Holland, called Iwick, where|to me a poor creature, that I was well. Wee got 
to favour his heritage. So it was with us, [we were |there were two places that Friends met in, the old |safely to the city of Horne, where our friends lived, 
preserved,] although many of the ship's company | adversary, that strives to break unity amongst peo-|but no one there could speak to us. Having been 
lost their lives; some perished with the cold, and | ple, having, instead of love, sowed discord. So it |there the summer before, Friends knew me again, 
others were drowned. Now let me say, I write not| happened amongst them; they were but one meet-|and well it was so, for I knew not the way to the 
this relation of my having the thing made known |ing, and favoured with two ministers, One of them | Friend’s house, nor could I speak Dutch. But one 
to me only, because I would have any one think|got a party, and the other the rest of the meeting, \of the children of the Friend where I lodged the 
the better of me. No, that is not what I aim at,| met separately ; and so for about ten years before | year before, being a good way from home by the 
but that the poor in spirit, or weak in their own|we came here. ‘This caused us no small load of|water-side, 1 knew him, and he me. We went 
eyes, if willing to serve the Lord, may take a little grief for some time. At first our interpreter hid|home with him, and some of the Friends came ty 
courage, if possible, from these things which I have |the cause from us; but he was not able to keep the |us, and were glad tosee us. But having no inter. 
related, and trust in the Lord, and be truly willing | weight of their difference off of us; because the true | preter, we must of necessity hasten to our former 
to serve him in all things that he may require of|lovers of God must suffer, when the Truth suffers.|one. So we gave Friends a slender visit in Hol- 
them.” | After we left them, and had returned back to the |land, and I came safe to England in peace. My 
Joseph Taylor gave this further relation to John |city of Horne, to our lodging, there came a solid | work, through the Lord's favour, had proved easier 
Griffith. ‘ ‘Those savage people, the native Irish,/ man full of grief, as we [also] were, and told us of|than I expected when I left England, for my Goi, 
came to the sea-side in great numbers, intending no|his troubles. He was of the mind that we might|whom I desire to serve in all things, accepted the 
doubt to make a wreck of the vessel, which, it is|be instrumental to get them, [the Friends of that|will for the deed, after I had, as Abraham did, 
said they do not, according to their barbarous cus-|place,] to meet together again; for he said, one of | given myself up to do His will freely. My childrer, 
tom, until all those in the ship are destroyed. The|the ministers and his wife are gone to live at|all the children of men ought so to be resigned, and 
priest being informed there were some alive in| Amsterdam. We then took our journey for the|then things, hard in many respects, may become 
great distress, came down, and charged those peo-|city [Amsterdam] again, and I think I may say,|easy. When I came back to England this second 
ple upon the penalty of eternal damnation, not to|and that truly, the God of peace helped us. We |time, I staid awhile in Sunderland with Friends; 
hurt them in the least, but use all means in their| went straightway to the Friend, [the minister,] and |and to the praise of my good God, I was well re- 
power to save their lives, which, if they refused to| laid the case before him in a very close manner. |ceived for his work's sake.” 
comply with, they should never have their sins| We strove with him to get him in the mind to go| She now, in the summer of 1730, felt constrained 
forgiven, Through the assistance of a merciful|again with us to the place, where the separation |to visit Ireland again. She says, “I set forward 
Providence, they brought them safe to land, and|was, with his wife, and a Friend or two to inter-|and came to Whitehaven, where { stayed two meet 
used them with great hospitality.” \pret. When we had prevailed with the Friend|ings. My mind gave me to believe 1 saw a woman 
Susanna continues,—“ We landed at a great|and his wife to go back, we wrote to the Friends|in the meeting, that I could freely go with over 
man’s house, a Roman Catholic, who was, with his|of the county, [where the separation was,] how|the sea to Ireland. Several had offered to go with 
wife, very kind to us. He told us that their priest the case was, and desired all of them to meet us|me, but I had not freedom to accept of them, but 
was concerned to pray to the Lord for our pre-|in one of the places where they used to meet, that still thought I must leave it until I came to the 
servation, and he afterwards said to his hearers, |we might try if we could be instrumental-to recon-|sea-port. So it was, I had that woman for my 
that they ought to be kind to us, and do us no burt, |eile them together again. Blessed be the Lord, our!companion. Although not a minister, she was 4 
any more than if their father, the pope, was there ; | labours proved better than at times we could ex- sorrowful one, and mourned for the abomination of 
for their sin would be the same. pect, and we had some more meetings with them, |the times. She kept a school for children, but had 
“Now I may say, that surely the Lord is worthy’ mostly all together. We had a good time, and to| put it by the week before, but know not why until 
of praise, for that of turning the papist priest’s|all appearance, left them in a good degree of peace |I came, and had no companion to go with me 
heart so contrary to their canons. It happened|and love with each other, and they seemed glad \across the sea.” 
well for us, for the great man with his own boat,|that we were sent amongst them. Then we left (To be continued.) 
well manned, brought us ashore to his own house. |them, and set out on our journey towards Horne, ; nagar eS 
These people were kind to us, and they sent a let-|the second time.” Getting an Invitation —It is related of a clergy: 
ter to our friends, about twenty or thirty miles,| Returning to England in the fall of 1729, she man who had travelled some distance to preach, 
which caused them to come with necessaries suita-|spent the winter industriously visiting Friends | that at the conclusion of the morning service, he 
ble to supply our wants, and horses to carry us|there, Elizabeth Jacobs being with her much of the |Waited for some one to invite him to dinner. Ome 
home with them.” time. The next year she again took passage for |by one, however, the congregation departed without 
Susanna Morris and Joseph Taylor were taken|Holland. Of this visit we have this brief account. |Doticing him. Finally when nearly all had gone, 
to Waterford, where Susanna made her home with| “We embarked the second time for Holland. |he walked up to an elderly gentleman and gravely 
that eminent minister, Elizabeth Jacobs. She found |The master we went with, was called a Friend, but ‘said : “Will you go home and dine with me to- 
her hostess had already laid a prospect before her| did not do friendly by us. He went with us to \day, brother?” “Where do you live! About 
friends of visiting parts of England in gospel love, | 




















































































Friesland, and put us into a Dutch ship to go to ‘twenty miles away.” “No,” said ithe man colour- 
and on conferring together, the way opened for|Holland. We set out in obedience unto God, and ing, “but you must go with me.” ‘This the minister 
them to join company in the service; Susanna had |had a fair wind, and sailed sweetly for a while, but |4id cheertully. 
considerable labour in Ireland, before going over|at night the wind grew so boisterous, and the ma- 
to England, in which Elizabeth joined her. 







— 
Sus-|riners young and unskilful, so that we got fast on| Christian Grace—The more belicvers love God, 
anna writes, “ After all these trials, the God of the a sand bed, and in great danger of losing our lives, |the more they love one another, as the lines of 4 
living helped me well along in my service for him,|and no sleep could we get that night. But blessed ‘cirele, the nearer they come to the centre, the 
through many places in those parts. I was never | be Lis most holy Name, who had been my pre-' nearer they come to cach other.— Charnock. 
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OUGHT TO BE DONE.” 


Rouse thee from the idle vision 
Of high deeds beyond thy reach ! 
Take thou up the humble mission @ 
Which the birds and flow’rets teach. 


Though no trees with arms outspreading 
Casting down a welcome shade; 

T hese their sweet perfumes are shedding 
Freely ever till they fade. 


Though no creatures strong and willing 
Aiding man in mighty deeds ; 

Those with songs the air are filling ;— 
Gladly pecking ripened seeds. 


And God made them, he appointed 

Each their places,—called them good,— 
And what most for us is wanted, 

Is his purpose understood. 


Understood and followed rightly 
Humbly, meekly, day by day ; 

If we may but answer nightly, 
He hath brought me on my way! 


——_3 oe 


THE WIDOW’S COMPLAINT. 
Say how can I, with lightsome feet, 
Life’s rugged pathway tread, 
Since he who once did cheer me on, 
Lies silent now, and dead ; 
No more with soothing words to cheer, 
And soon disperse my rising fear. 


Selected. 


How can I to the festive board, 
A willing guest repair ; 
Since he who was my earthly all 
Will not conduct me there? 
Tis vain for me to spread the feast 
Since he I love is not a guest. 


And when around the quiet hearth, 
My children fondly meet 

What anguish fills my inmost soul, 
To see that vacant seat, 

Where the loved father used to smile, 

And our obtruding cares beguile. 


But why indulge these notes of grief? 
Why should I thus complain? 
What now to me is loss severe, 
Is his eternal gain! 
I bow submissive to the rod; 
It raised a saint to dwell with God! 


A few more suns may run their course, 
While I in sadness weep, 
Then by his side in sweet repose 
I shall securely sleep. 
Then shall my soul with rapture soar, 
Where saints shall meet to part no more. 


For “ The Friend.” | 
«pO THE LITTLE YOU CAN; FOR THAT LITTLE} 


THE FRIEND. 


those mighty features which belong to the ocean| the mighty rock-fortress, the Calpe of antiquity, 
domain of the globe. We have now before us a) which commandsits entrance from the ocean ; and 
volume on the Mediterranean Sea; the first English| we crowd its waters to their very extremity with 
work, as we believe, expressly devoted to this| our ships and commerce. That single line of Medi- 
subject. Its coasts and islands have been separate-| terranean navigation which ministers to the rapid 
ly noted and described by travellers, geographers,| intercourse with our Indian Empire, through Egypt 
and historians, of all countries and ages. But no| and the Red Sea, is in itself an interest of primary 
one had treated singly and especially of the Sea|importance to us, and never more so than at the 
washing round and amidst these lands, and reflee-| present moment ; and this line of communication 
ting their wonderful history of thirty centuries on|has already attained a speed and regularity of 
its waters. We possessed no work delineating its| service which place it among the highest efforts of 
|peculiar physical features—its outline, dimensions, human prowess on the seas. If other and better 
depth, currents, winds, and other hydrographical| routes be eventually obtained through the Persian 
and nautical conditions—the configuration of its, Gulf, which is still a matter of doubt, equally must 
coasts, its islands, voleanoes, and the rivers which| we depend on the Mediterranean fcr a line of 
pour themselves into its basin. | passage to that part of the Asiatic coast giving 
This, then, was one of the voids of which we/easiest access to the valley of the Euphrates. 
have spoken; and it continued such, until the| More recently undertaken isthe mail route through 
progress of all scientific knowledge, and the rapid | this sea, as the first stage to our Australian colo- 
spread of human intercourse by sea and land,|nies—the shortest line, following the earth’s curva- 
made it needful that a physical history of the) ture, between England and the great Island-Conti- 
Mediterranean should be written—an object well} nent on the opposite side of the globe. It is a 
and ably fulfilled by Admiral Smyth in the work| wonderful route to a wonderful country; each at- 
|before us. Some time has now elapsed since its| testing that national energy and power which has 
publication ; but intervening events have enhanced | brought a new people into birth, and made oceans 
\the interest of the subject ; and though the volume| and seas tributary to the communication with the 
is in 1arge part occupied with what appertains to the| parent land. The discovery of the Australian 
profession, in which its author holds a distinguish-| gold-fields has doubtless quickened these results, 
ed place, we willingly receive it as the sug-|but time would have evolved them even without 
igestion and foundation of some more complete) this great auxiliary. 
history, political and social, as well as physical} All these things are now become familiar to us ; 
land nautical, of the Mediterranean Sea. but we nevertheless specify them, because their 
In a mere technical sense, the Mediterranean) very familiarity is apt to abate our wonder, and 
may be described as a gulf, orinland branch of the|to dissever them from those memorials of olden 
Atlantic ; but in itself this Sea hasa more wonder-|times and things, to which they stand in such 
ful individuality than any other on the globe. This| singular relation and contrast. Nor must we for- 
is true as to its physical features, singly consider-| get, while speaking of English interests in the 
ed ;—still more eminently true as respects those| Mediterranean, those vast naval and military arma- 
relations to human history which render it an in-| ments so recently borne on its waters to the mighty 
terpreter of the records of past ages, and of the struggle before Sebastopol—an effort of concentra- 
ancient empires which have flourished on its shores,| ted power, rising with the need, and greatest at the 
On no equal area of the earth’s surface have so| very moment when peace happily suspended its 
many and such mighty events been crowded together further action. These armaments in their course 
as within this extraordinary basin. Every keel| passed along shores and through straits, every bay 
which now cleaves its waters traverses the scene of|and promontory of which has its place in ancient 
some maritime struggle or adventure of old times| poetry or history; and within sight of one especial 
and earlier races of men; or skirts shores hallow-|spot on which the genius of a single man (for such 
ed to the scholar or historian by the memory of| we believe him to have been) has bestowed an 
genius or grandeur which have passed away. Em-/imperishable fame. It might seem ungracious 
pires, kingdoms, and republics, born to sway the| towards those officers who earried so much spirit 
destinies of the world, have risen and declined upon! and bravery to the battles and privations of the 
its coasts. 








Anon. |to which we still recur for instruction and example, 


: on ; —laws and languages, which are embodied in the| 
From the Edinburgh Review. . - 1: . . . | 
Phe Bobdieeseden, literature and social institutions of every later age, | 
’ : oe _ _, _|—had their earliest seats around this inland sea. 
A Memoir Physical, Historical, and Nautical.\{t is difficult to touch upon the subject thus) 
By Rear-Admiral William Henry Smyth, generally without becoming too rhetorical; but we! 
KSB, D.C. L., F.R.S., §-e. London : | hope, in dwelling upon some of its details, to show 
1854, |how copious and full of interest it is, and how 
Copious, even to excess, as is the literary labour| well meriting the special attention of some writer 
of our age, and ever seeking new topics, or new|who may make it, as a single picture, more com- 
methods of vivifying old ones, there are yet wub- bps and familiar to our knowledge. The events 
jects to be found, either not touched upon at all, of history are best bound together by such local 
or seantily and incidentally treated without due re-| associations : and none more so than those of which | 
gard to their proper value. 
kind still occur in the history of men and nations; | during a long succession of ages. 
gaps which it will belong to future genius and re-| It may further be alleged, as an argument for 
search to fill up, by aid of the fresh materials ever such a work, that the interests of England are 
accumulating around us. \deeply concerned in all that regards this sea. Of 
In a recent article of this Review, we referred|late years certain foreign writers and orators, 
to the “ Physical Geography of the Sea,” as one|rather political than geographical in their style 
of the many instances in which science has requir-|and spirit, have used the term of /ake in descri- 
ed and adopted a more specific record of a particu- bing it. ‘The Mediterranean is certainly not our 
lar class of natural phenomena; and in discussing |/ake ; nor can it, nor ought it ever to pass under 


—_—_—+e_ 





ithe microscope. 


Schools of philosophy and eloquence,| Crimea, to inquire too sceptically what proportion 


of their number were fully conscious of the objects 
their voyage brought before them ?—how many of 
them saw with the eyes of history the mountains of 
Lacedzemon, Scio’s rocky isle, and the plains of 
Ilium; or gazed with enthusiasm surpassing the 
ever-living grandeur of the scenery, upon the snow- 
capped crest of Ida, or the watch tower of Nep- 
tune on the rock of Samothrace. 
(To be continued.) 
aaseastilteiiat 
The Mystery of Felting has been revealed by 
Wool, when examined through a 
powerful microscope, gives the short fibre the ap- 


Void places of this|the Mediterranean has been the scene and centre| pearance of a continuous vegetable growth, from 


which there sprout, all tending in one direction 
from the root to the extremity, numerous leaves like 
calices or cups, each terminating in a short point. 
|In a fibre of merino wool; the number of the serra- 
tions or projections amount to 2400 in the space of 
one inch. Ina fibre of Saxon wool of acknowledged 
superior felting quality, there were 2720 serrations. 
South-Downs’ wool, being inferior to these two for 
felting power, only contains 2080 serrations in one 





this subject we carried the limitation yet further,|the supremacy of any one Power. But we have 
by taking the Atlantic as the special exponent of large insular possessions within its circuit ; we hold 


inch of fibre, while Leicester wool contained no 
more than 1850 in one inch. 
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For “The Friend.” 
Something Both Ancient and New for Parents and 
Children, 

The quaintness observable in the style of the 
annexed “ Epistle’ ought not to divert our minds 
from a proper attention to the excellent counsel 
contained in it. 7. W. 

Chester Co., Pa. 


A TESTIMONY FROM THE MONTHLY MEETING OF 
PHILADELPHIA, CONCERNING HANNAH CAR- 
PENTER. 

She was born at Haverford West, in South 
Wales, where, having the opportunity of seeing 
the patient, innocent and steady sufferings of 
Frienls who were imprisoned for their religious 
testimony, together with their good conversation in 
Christ, she was convinced of the blessed truth, and 
became very serviceable to those who were in bonds 
there for Christ’s sake. She came over here in the 
early settling of this province, and after some time 
was married to our well-esteemed Friend Samuel 
Carpenter, of this city. She received a share in 
the gospel ministry, which was seasoned with a 
lively savour of Divine sweetness; and though not 
frequent in her appearances, was very acceptable. 
H[er heart and house stood open to receive and 
entertain the true gospel-ministers, to whom she 
was a tender nursing mother, both in sickness and 
in health; being full of warmth and love to faith- 
ful friends, a bright example of meekness in the 
Church as well as in her own family; and her life 
and conversation being adorned with the Christian 
virtues of benevolence and charity, rendered her 
beloved, respected and useful in her station. 

She died the 24th of the Fifth mouth, 1728, in 
the eighty-third year of her age. 


The following is her Epistle to parents concern- 
ing the education of children :— 

“Upon the fourth day of the Fourth month, I 
was drawn forth to wait on the Lord, and as I was 
waiting, the consideration of my dear children 
whom the Lord had taken to himself in their in- 
nocency, came before me, and my soul blessed his 
holy name for his great love towards them and me, 
in that they are gone to their rest, and shall never 
partake of those exercises and sorrows these do 
that remain in the world; and then my soul was 
poured forth before the Lord for them that remain, 
that as they grow up in years, they may grow in 
grace, and in the knowledge of our Lord and Sa- 
viour Jesus Christ; or else I would rather follow 
them to their graves whilst they are young, than 
that they should live to the dishonour of his wor- 
thy name. And then a more gencral and weighty 
concern came upon me for Friends’ children who 
are grown up and do not come under the yoke nor 
bear the cross. Oh! the ery that ran through my 
soul, and in the anguish and bitterness of my spirit, 
L said, Lord, what wilt thou do with Friends’ chil- 
dren, when we are gone off the stage of this world? 
wilt thou raise up children, and not those of be- 
lieving parents? And this was the word that liv- 
ingly sprung up in my soul; ‘hey reject my coun- 
sel, and cast my law behind their backs, and will 
have none of my reproofs, and though my hand be 
stretched forth all the day long, yet they will not 
hear, but go after their own heart’s lust. Then I 
said in my heart, Lord, are they all so? The an- 
swer was, There are some that are innocent, whom 
I will bless with a blessing from me, and they shall 
shine forth to my praise. And now, Oh Friends! 
that you may dwell and abide in the innocent life, 
that so the blessing of the Lord you may feel daily 
to descend upon you. But as for you that ‘ Reject 
the counsel of the Lord, and cast his law behind 
your backs, and will have none of his reproofs,’ 
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(which are sorrowful sayings concerning you who} Drainage—A very great improvement in the 
are children of believing parents, you who are uns/agriculture of our country, which will be general} 
der the profession of the truth, which will do you|adopted from the practice of the Old World, jg 
no good, unless you return unto the Lord;) I de-|“ Drainage.” In almost every State extensive tracts 
sire you may all return unto him, whilst the day|of swamp-lands are found, not ovly unfit for cult. 
of a long-sutfering, merciful God lasteth. But if|vation, but, in many instances, by reason of noxj. 
you still reject the counsel of the Lord, the many|ous effluvia arising from stagnant water, they are 


faithful warnings you have had, how will you an- 
swer it in the day when he cometh, ‘ To render 
unto every one according to their deeds?’ And 
now, something further is with me to parents of 
children. Dear Friends, you that have been con- 
vinced of God's unchangeable truth, and have 


prejudicial to health. Large grants of these lands 
have been made by Congress, from the public do. 
main, gratuitously, to the States in which they ]j 

upon the idea that they were not only worthless to 
the Government, but dangerous to the health of 
the neighbouring inhabitants, with the hope that 


.| known the work and operation of it, working out 


the State governments might take measures to re 
claim them for cultivation, or, at least, render them 
harmless, by the removal of their surplus water, 
It is ascertained by inquiry at the Land Office, 
that more than 52,000,000 acres of swamp and 
overflowed lands, have been selected under the acts 
of March 2d, 1849, and September 28th, 1850, 
from the date of those grants to September, 1856; 
g and it is estimated that, when the grants shall 
Lord will not hear me;’ so 1 desire we may all be| have been entirely adjusted, they will amount to 
clear in our offerings before the Lord, that he may | 60,000,000 acres. 
smell a sweet savour from them. Governor Wright, of Indiana, in a public ad. 
“Dear Friends, what is here written is with| dress, estimated the marshy lands of that State at 
great caution, knowing that I have children of my | 3,000,000 acres. ‘“ These lands,” he says, “were 
own, and that many honest parents have bad chil-| generally avoided by early settlers, as being com- 
dren, which is no small exercise; but if we keep|paratively worthless; but when drained, they be- 
faithful to the Lord, and discharge our duty to|come eminently fertile.” He further says : “I know 
them by precept and example, we shall be clear of|a farm of one hundred and sixty acres, which was 
them in the sightof God, And, therefore, Friends, |sold five years ago for $500, that by an expendi- 
faithfulness is the word that runs through me, not|ture of less than $200, in draining and ditching, 
only for our own souls, but for our children’s also;|has been so improved, that the owner has refused 
that a generation may grow up to his praise in this|for it an offer of $3,000.” 
part of the world, when our heads are laid in the} At the meeting of the United States Agricultural 
dust. Great and manifold hath the love and mer-| Society, at Washington, in January, 1857, G. W. 
cy of God been towards us, the consideration of it,| P. Custis spoke in connection with the great im 
many times hath deeply affected my mind; and it|portance of this subject, of the vast quantities of 
was he by the same arm of power that reached |soil—the richest conceivable—now lying waste, to 
unto us, and brought a concern upon us in our own|the extent of 100,000 acres, along the banks of 
native land; and I do believe that many had as|the Lower Potomac, and which he denominates by 
clear a call to leave their native country, as some|the old Virginia title of pocoson. The fertility of 
of old had, which caused many days and nights of|this reclaimable swamp he reports to be astonish 
sore travail and exercise before the Lord, and nojing; and he has corroborated the opinion by expe- 
ease could we have, but in giving up life and all|riments which confounded every beholder. “These 
unto him, saying, ‘ Lord, do what thou wilt with|lands on our time-honoured river,” he says “if 
us, only let thy presence preserve us.’ And to his| brought into use, would supply provisions at half 
praise we can say, he hath been with us since we|the present cost, and would in other respects prove 
came to this country, and hath preserved us through | of the greatest advantage.” 
many and various exercises both inwardly and out-|_ In the Southern States, we have extensive tracts 
wardly. And now that which lies on our parts, I| of swamps, inaccessible to all but alligators, Indians, 
desire, may be considered by us all, that suitable|and fugitives, which render, at certain seasons, the 
returns may be made unto the Lord, by walking|very air of heaven pestilential. In the New Eng- 
in humility and godly fear before him; that so,|/land States, also, in every county, there is a con- 
good patterns we may be, by keeping our places|siderable proportion of bogs and wet meadows, 
‘To the praise of Him who hath called us,” for|among our almost barren hills, into which the up- 
he is worthy for evermore. And Friends, some-|lands have for centuries poured treasures of fertil- 
thing more is with me which I thought to omit,|izing elements, but which are given over to desola- 
but find I cannot well do it, that is concerning our|tion by reason of too much cold water. 
children, that we be very careful while they are} Again, all along our Atlantic coast, and far up 
young, that we suffer them not to wear such things| the navigable rivers, are vast tracts of salt-marshes, 
that ‘I'ruth allows not; and though it may be said,|or flat-lands, abounding in fertility, overflowed, 
they are but little things and well enough for chil-|some of them regularly, and others occasionally, 
dren, but we find that when they are grown up, it|by the ocean tides. ‘These marshes, with some cost 
is hard for them to leave off, which may be, if they|of ditching, produce what is called “salt-hay,” 
had not been used when young, would not have|which is cut with great labour at low tides, and 
been expected when grown up. So I desire we) generally stacked where it grows, upon stakes driven 
may all be clear in ourselves, and keep our chil-|for the purpose. It is valued and usually sold at 
dren out of the fashions and customs of this world.|about half the price of the best upland meadov- 
And oh! that we were all of one heart and mind|hay, and mixed with other fodder, is eaten by cat- 
in these and other things, then would the work of|tle which can get nothing better, and sometimes by 
the Lord go on easily, which is the sincere desire|way of a condiment even by cattle that are well 
of your friend, Hannan Carpenter. |fed. It has been doubted by many, whether this 
salt-hay is worth the cost of cutting, or, in other 


and bringing down that which was of a contrary 
nature to it. And oh! that we may all abide 
faithful in his work, and retain our integrity to the 
Lord, then let our breathing cries and prayers be 
offered up to the Lord for our children, that he 
would be pleased to look down in merey upon 
them, and visit them as he did our souls. But as} 
David said, ‘If I regard iniquity in my heart, the 





age 


Science may raise us to eminence, but religion 
alone can guide us to felicity —//etcher, 


words, whether the labour requisite to ditch the 
marshes, and cut, cure, and haul the hay, could 
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not be more profitably applied to other branches of | consider how uprightly they individually, and 
farm labour. By many experiments, on a small | Friends as a Society, are maintaining their testi- 
seale, in this country, it has been proved that these | mony against slavery, and the traffic in men, wo- 
salt-marsh lands, after the tides have been kept men and children, which is as extensively carried 
out of them a few years, are extremely fertile, and |on in our own land, as it is on the shores of poor 
being free from stones and other obstructions, are |benighted Africa. Whether the unusual exertion 
easily cultivated, and so are likely, when a system- /now making to obtain the sanction of the profess- 
atic mode of reclaiming them shall be adopted, to|sing Christian world to the re-opening of the de- 
rove a most valuable acquisition to our farmers|nounced and proscribed commerce, that for so 
upon the ocean shores. ; many years depopulated parts of Africa, keeping 

Along our rivers and streams, in every part of up a constant state of warfare among its petty 
the country, are large tracts of low, flat-lands, | chiefs, and steeping the whites connected with it 
flooded in times of freshets, and at all times filled |in the deepest guilt, is but a spasmodic effort, pre- 
with cold or stagnant water, and are nearly or|ceding the last struggles of pro-slavery partizans ; 
quite unproductive. In New England, on almost |or whether there really is a retrograde movement 
all the streams, and at the outlets of the lakes and|in public morals and feelings, that has prepared 

nds, are dams, for the use of saw-mills, grist- | the multitude to tolerate or overlook the sin and 
nills, and factories, and the interior lakes are used | misery inseparable from the business, so that the 
as reservoirs to keep back water for the use of the|coveted wealth may be obtained, it seems difficult 
nills in time of drought. By these obstructions to|to determine; but certain it is, there never has 
the natural flow of the streams, thousands of acres|been a time, since Clarkson and his coadjutors 
of the most valuable lands in this section are ren- | commenced their attack upon it, when greater ef- 
dered worse than useless ; for the water is kept up |forts were openly made, both in our own country 
till midsummer, and drawn off when a dog-day |and in parts of Kurope, to misrepresent the char- 
climate is just ready to convert the rich and slimy | acter of the traffic, to veil its hideous features from 
sediment of the pond into pestilential vapors. This| public scrutiny, and under pretence of lessening 


same evil has attracted attention in Scotland. “In 
many parts of this country,” says a Scottish writer, 
“small lochs (lakes) and dams are kept up for the 
sake of mills under old tenures, which, if drained, 
the land gained by that operation, would, in many | 
instances, be worth ten times the rent of such mills.” | 

These swamps, ponds, and stagnant meadows, 
might all be drained, and afford vast tracts of easy 
and fertile lands, equal to the bottom-lands of the 
West; and they are right by the doors of young) 
men who leave their homes with regret, because the | 
rch land of the far off new States offers tempta- | 
tions which their native soil cannot present. Now, 
while we should never advocate any attack upon 
the rights of mill-owners, or ask them to sacrifice | 
their interest to those of agriculture, it surely is) 
proper to call attention to the injury which the | 
productive capacity of the soil is suffering, by the 
flooding of our best tracts, in sections of the country 
where land is most valuable. Could not the mill- 
owners, in many instances, adopt steam instead of 
water-power, and, becoming land-draining com- 
panies instead of land-drowning companies, at least 
let Nature have free course with her gently-flow- | 
ing rivers, and allow the promise to be fulfilled, | 
that the earth shall be no more cursed with a flood ? | 

For the reclaiming of salt-marshes and of flats 
upon our rivers, as well as for the drainage of lakes 
aud ponds, a thorough knowledge of the proper | 
methods of constructing embankments is requisite. | 
This belongs, however, to a branch of the science 
of engineering, above the practice of the common) 
agriculturist, and beyond the scope of the design 
of this article. 
_ To show the practicability of conducting opera-| 
tions of draining, not only of marshes, but even of| 
extensive lakes, in such manner as to repay, by| 
the land reclaimed, the expenses of the process, no| 
better illustration is required than the draining of 
Haarlem Lake, an account of which is given at! 





its evils and benefitting the slave and the country, 
to obtain the repeal of all laws prohibiting its ex- 
istence. 

As our readers are aware, the French have made 
a strong effort to secure a supply of labourers for 
their islands, but from the following which we take 
from a letter from Gerard Ralston, an American 
residing in London, and who has long been con- 
spicuous for his untiring efforts in behalf of Afri- 
can civilization and elevation, it would appear that 
the scheme is about to be abandoned ; the letter is 
published in the Colonization Herald :— 

“ Mr. Roberts and I had another interview with 
Lord Clarendon on our return from Paris. 
able to give his lordship some pleasing informa- 
tion communicated to me by Mr. Le Chevalier, 
who has just returned from the coast of Africa, 
where he had been superintending the shipping of 
the “ Voluntary Emigrants” (a virtual re-introdue- 
tion of the old-fashioned slave trade) to Martinique, 
Guadaloupe, and French Guiana. This person 
mentions that when the two ships’ cargoes now go- 
ing on board are made up, this traffic will cease. 
I told his lordship that I was afraid it would be 
revived as soon as the efforts of the British go- 
vernment to put down this accursed trade should 
be relaxed, and the Press and the publie of Eng- 
land should be lulled to sleep on this subject. 
The French government is very much annoyed by 
the efforts of the English to put down this new- 
fashioned slave trade. Lord Clarendon thought it 
a good thing to have a cessation of the trade, even 
for the present, and I fully agree in this opinion. 
The English are constantly watchful, and the 
French need not suppose they will be able to revive 
this traffic hereafter, without being noticed and 
reviled for it.” 

We observe that the Legislature of Louisiana 
has before it a proposition for taking measures to 
secure the importation of five thousand Africans 


large in the Agricultural Report of the Patent into that State; making the third State that has 


Office for 1855.—Press. 
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SECOND MONTH 20, 1858. 


We wish not to advert too often, nor dwell too 
long on the extensive African slave trade, now 


\than at present. 


\seriously entertained the proposal to re-open the 


foreign slave trade. From the paper already men- 
tioned we take the following extracts :— 

“The slave trade was never more flourishing 
Advices from Havana state that 
four cargoes of negroes had been landed on the 
island within ten days. They number ten thou- 
sand four hundred unfortunates. Three of the 


ing is from a correspondent of the Journal of 
Commerce, dated St. Helena, Oct. 21, 1857 : 

“The brig Eliza Jane, which sailed from New 
York sometime in July, was captured about Ist 
September last off Black Point, near Kabenda, by 
the launches from an English steamer; the crew 
abandoned her for the shore when pursued. She 
had on board one slave and $11,000 in cash—she 
was flying the American flag, which the second 
mate threw overboard, when about to be captured. 
Soon after this, the American bark ‘ Petrel,’ of 
New York, a clipper of about 350 tons, escaped 
from Kabenda with a full cargo of negroes, having 
successfully deceived and avoided the English 
cruisers watching her movements. 

“The U. S. brig-of-war Dale has been cruising 
down the coast. I have lately been assured by 
commanders of the English cruisers who are occa- 
sionally over here, that the slave trade never was 
more brisk, and many had successfully escaped 
with the blood of thousands on their heads. * * * 

“The slave trade is very active at present—in 
fact, it seems to be all the rage out here. In the 
past three months the English cruisers have cap- 
tured not less than twenty prizes. They, however, 
have a squadron of eighteen steamers employed on 
this station, whereas we have but three sloops-of- 
war, a force by no means adequate to perform the 
amount of cruising required.” 

There has been a call made by the Senate of 
the United States upon the Administration for in- 
formation in its possession relative to the contra- 
band trade on the African coast, its extent, Kc. ; 
and in the correspondence of one of the city papers 
we note the following paragraph :— 

“The Secretary of State is preparing a report 
upon the revival of the African slave trade, in ac- 
cordance with a resolution of the Senate. The 
navy department has much information on the sub- 


I was |ject, as derived from our naval officers on the Af- 


rican station.” 

Of late years it has been difficult to obtain re- 
liable information on this subject from our govern- 
ment, but we trust the public will soon have the 
state of the matter fully laid open to them. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 
EUROPE.—News from Liverpool to First mo. 30th. 
The steamship Leviathan had been pushed twenty-five 

feet off the end of the launching ways, and her cradles 
were being removed. She had over seventeen feet of 
water under her, and was expected soon to be afloat. 

The Princess Royal of England was married, on the 
25th ult., to Prince Frederic William of Prussia. It was 
an occasion of great pomp and display. There were 
illuminations and various festivities in London, and 
throughout the kingdom. 

Parliament was to assemble on the 4th inst. Lord 
Palmerston had issued a circular, soliciting the early 
attendance of the supporters of the government, as af- 
fairs of importance will come under discussion. <A nu- 
merous deputation had waited on Lord Palmerston to 
urge the immediate abolition of the church rates. They 
met with such a lukewarm encouragement that they 
adopted an indignant resolution, and pledged themselves 
to press forward an independent bill on the subject. 

The Directors of the E. I. Company will, it is said, 
strongly oppose the proposed change in the manner of 
governing India, and some doubt is expressed as to the 
ability of the Ministry to carry the measure through 
Parliament. Heavy drafts of troops were under orders 
to embark for India. The bullion in the Bank of Eng- 
land had increased £962,000. The Bank rate had been 
reduced to 4 per cent., but there was very little demand 
for money at any rate. In the open market, the highest 
rate was three per cent., and on the Stock Exchange the 
supply was abundant at two per cent. 

The Liverpool cotton market was active. Sales of the 
week, 65,000 bales; prices had advanced $d. The Man- 
chester advices were favourable, there being more buy- 
ers than sellers. Breadstuffs and provisions were dull, 


carried on, lest we may rather weary our readers ‘vessels which brought them were built, and are, it|and prices continued to decline. 


With the subject, than stimulate them seriously to| 


is thought, owncd in Massachusetts. The follow- 


The India mail had been received with intelligence 
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one week later. No new outbreaks had occurred. 
soon to move westward with a strong force. The rebels 
had been defeated at Aleembagh, with the loss of four 
guns. The insurgents were in great force at Kotah. 

Canton dates to Twelfih mo. 16th, state that Yeh, the 
Governor of Canton, had returned an unsatisfactory an- 
swer to the ultimatum of the English and French Pleni- 
potentiaries, and that the forces of the two nations 
would consequently soon attack the city. A few days 
before this answer was received, Wm. B. Reed, the Ame- 
rican Commissioner, solicited an interview in the city. 
Yeh replied that he would meet him outside of the city, 
but that no barbarian should set foot within the limits 
of Canton. 

The last arrivals from the West Coast of Africa state, 
that the general health of the coast was good. The 
slave trade was being actively prosecuted. 

The Paris Moniieur publishes a decree announcing the 
intention of the government to put down all religious 
controversy in the French press. The Emperor has is- 
sued a decree dividing the French army into five great 
divisions to be placed respectively under the command 
of Marshals Castellano, Bosquet, Pelessier, Canrobert, 
and Waillaret, and having their head-quarters at Paris, 
Nancy, Lyons, Toulouse, and Tours. Arrests of per- 
sons suspected of connection with the attempt to assas- 
sinate Louis Napoleon, continued to be made. Arcole, 
one of the prisoners, confesses to having committed nu- 
merous political assassinations. The Queen of Oude 
died at Paris, it is said, of grief. 

The American ship Adriatic, which stole a march on 
the authorities of Marseilles, by leaving the port secretly, 
has been captured by the French vessel of war sent in 
pursuit, and taken back. The vessel was captured at 
the Gulf of Spezzia. The captain was put in irons. 

The Belgian government had not, as was intimated 
in the “ Moniteur,” any intentions of altering its laws in 
respect to foreign refugees, and would content itself with 
prosecuting the two newspapers “ Le Drapeau” and “Le 
Crocodile.” 

Col. Charras, who was ordered by the Belgian govern- 
ment to quit Belgium, was about to sail for the U. States. 

The loss of life by the earthquake at Naples is now 
computed to have been not less than 30,000, while 
250,000 persons have been rendered homeless. 

A plot against the life of the King of Naples had been 
discovered. The conspirators were Frenchmen. An in- 
surrectionary movement in Rome, planned for the 15th 
ult., had been frustrated by the police. The Papal go- 
vernment was negotiating with the Rothschilds for a 
loan. 

A Vienna journal says, that the National Bank con- 
tains a greater amount of specie than ever before. Aus- 
tria consents that the act of the Riveraine States, rela- 
tive to the free navigation of the Danube shall be 
submitted to the Paris Conference. 

A new project from Denmark, having for its object 
to place the Duchies in an exceptional position in the 
Danish Monarchy, has been taken to Frankfort, but the 
members of the Diet declared against it, as insufficient. 

It is said that Russia intends to restore all the marine 
stations on the Circassian Coast, but on a new system, 
which will evade the treaty of Paris. A new Sebastopol 
is also in contemplation. 

It was asserted that the British government had agreed 
to pay pecuniary indemnity to the Porte, for the occu- 


pation of the Island of Perim, the amount to be fixed | 


amicably between the two powers, without the interven- 
tion of any other. 

Serious disturbances were said to have broken out in 
Bosnia, and a force of 3000 men had been sent to sup- 
press them. 

MEXICO.—Gen. Comonfort, the President of Mexico, 
has been compelled to abdicate and fly from the coun- 
try. He has arrived at New Orleans, in the steamship 
Tennessee, which left Vera Cruz on the 7thinst. Zuloaga 
was at the head of the government as Provisional Presi- 
dent. It is reported that the clergy have loaned the 
Zuloaga party one million of dollars to promote the suc- 
cess of the movement. The whole country was in a state 
of anarchy and confusion. The success of the revolu- 
tionists by no means implies peace. Two parties still 
exist, irreconcilably opposed to each other, and the war 
now will be waged between them. Already the consti- 
tutionals were marching against the ecclesiastical party, 
and hostilities at the capital are likely to be renewed. 

CHILI.—Valparaiso dates to Twelfth mo. 3lst. The 
incoming harvest promised to be an abundant one. The 
accounts from the mining districts were favourable. The 
silver mines of Altacam were improving, and copper was 
being extensively mined. Labour was scarce and high. 
A fire at Valparaiso on the 17th destroyed property, 
valued at $1,000,000. 


sir| 
Colin Campbell was at Cawnpore, and was expected |late having made any progress. 


PERU.—The civil strife is not ended, neither party of 
The siege of Arequipa 
was continued. Castilla and Vivance are the heads of 
the opposing factions. 

UNITED STATES.—Congress.— But little business 

was done by either House during the last week, and 
such is the state of parties that it seems unlikely any 
progress can be made until the Kansas difficulty is dis- 
posed of. It is understood that if the bill for the ad- 
mission of Minnesota is urged on Congress, the dominant 
party will unite it with the President’s Kansas measure. 
so that the success of one may depend on the passage of 
the other. Contrary to precedent, and the general ex- 
pectation, the Speaker of the House, in forming the Spe- 
cial Committee of Investigation, has placed upon it a 
majority, who, it is believed, will report in accordance 
with the wishes of the Administration, without reference 
to the results of the investigation. They are expected 
to report in favour of the admission of Kansas as a State 
under the Lecompton Constitution, and with a proviso, 
that nothing contained in it shall be construed to pre- 
vent the people of the State from altering their Consti- 
tution at any time. The army bill has been further de- 
bated in the Senate. A motion to strike out the first 
section of the bill, which proposed to add two companies 
to each regiment, was lost; yeas, 25; nays, 26. The 
Committee to investigate the charges against members 
of the last House of Representatives, in connection with 
the Tariff bill, have found great difficulty in getting at 
the facts, in consequence of the unwillingness of persons 
summoned as witnesses to give their testimony. It has 
been proved, that a man named Wolcott was entrusted 
with $58,000, but he refuses to disclose how it was dis- 
posed of. The House, by a vote of 133 to 55, has or- 
dered his commitment to jail to be kept in close custody 
until he consents to answer all legal and proper ques- 
tions. 
Kansas.—The territorial Legislature, now in session, 
has passed a bill through both branches, providing for 
an election of delegates to a new Constitutional Conven- 
tion. The bill provides for the election of the delegates 
on the second Third-day of next month. 

California.—The steamship Star of the West left As- 
pinwall, Second month 3d, and arrived at New York on 
the 13th. She brought the California mails of First 
month 20th, $1,348,507 in treasure on freight, and 219 
passengers. The Star of the West connected with the 
Golden Age which brought down 268 passengers and 
$1,927,330 in gold,‘ including $600,000 for England. 
The State Legislature met on the 5th. Gov. Johnson’s 
annual message represents the financial condition of the 
State as highly favourable. During the past year, the 
revenue has exceeded the expenditure. There is now a 
balance of $476,000 in cash in the treasury. A good 
degree of prosperity appears to attend the miners, not- 
withstanding their operations have been somewhat re- 
tarded of late by the unfavourable condition of the wea- 
ther, and the lack of a plentiful supply of water. Much 
attention is being paid to quartz mining, and new mills 
are constantly going up in all parts of the mines. The 
Supreme Court has decided that the vote of the people 
at the last election on the State debt question, has le- 
galized the State debt. Companies were forming in all 
parts of the State, in anticipation of a crusade against 
the Mormons in Utah. The assessed value of taxable 
property in California is $131,806,268, which is an in- 
crease of $18,348,268 since last year. Accounts from 
Oregon report that the Snake Indians have joined the 
Mormons against the United States. The Mormons are 
said to have emissaries among all the Indian tribes. 

Utah.—The Deseret News of Twelfth month 6th had 
been received in California. It was full of inflammatory 
addresses from the Mormon elders. There had been no 
collision with the U.S. forces. The Mormon troops had 
returned to Salt Lake City, leaving a few men to hold 
the passes, and watch “ the enemy.” They brought with 
them between 1000 and 1500 cattle captured from the 
U. S. Expedition. The farmers were busy putting in 
their crops, and considered themselves free from molesta- 
tion by the army until the Fifth or Sixth month next. 

New York.—Mortality last week, 443. Of consump- 
tion, 82; of small-pox, 81. The foreign imports this 
year are so far quite light. Up to the 13th inst., they 
amounted to $12,038,948. In the corresponding portion 
of 1857, the imports were $32,473,534. On the 13th, 
the Blackwell Island Hospital was destroyed by fire. 
There were six hundred patients in the building, all of 
whom were got out safely. Loss, $100,000. The Col- 
lins line of steamships to Liverpool have suspended their 


mates of the Blockley Almshouse numbered 3081, bein 
549 more than at the same time last year. The Guar. 


dians of the poor were a!so extending out-door relief to 
3556 families with 9679 children. 






















RECEIPTS. 


Received from Benj. Sheppard, agt., N. J., for G. H. 
Leeds, $6, vols. 29, 30 and 31; from E. Perry, per §. F, 
Perry, R. 1, $4, to 15, vol. 32; from Israel Buffinton 
agt., Mass., $2, vol. 31, and for S. Lincoln, P. Tripp, Mw. 
Gould, P. Chase, N. Buffinton, M. B. Buffinton, M. Chase 
Dr. T. Wilbur, Wm. F. Wood, $2 each, vol. 31; from 
Amy Borton, N. J., $2, vol. 31. 


NORTHERN DISTRICT SOUP SOCIETY, 
East Side of Fourth Street, above Brown, 


The demand on the Society for soup, (about 1200 
quarts daily,) being unusually large this winter, in con- 
sequence of the heads of many families having no em- 
ployment, and the funds of the Institution not being 
adequate to meet the expense, contributions to either of 
the undersigned will be thankfully received. 

Daviv Scutt, 
JorL Capsury, 
Horatio C. Woon. 

P. S.—H. C. Wood received the liberal donation of 

$20 from an unknown “ Friend of the Concern,” 


WANTED. 
A Principal Teacher for the Girls’ Coloured School 
on Wager street. Apply to 
Joet Caprvry, No. 9 Franklin street. 
I. H. Jounson, No. 100 Crown street. 
Mark Batperston, No. 923 Green street. 


WEST-TOWN BOARDING-SCHOOL. 


An unmarried Friend of suitable qualifications, is 
wanted to act as Librarian, and take charge of the 
accounts and other matters at the Institution. 

Application may be made to 

Samvuet Hities, Wilmington, Del. 

Jort Evans, Springfield, Delaware Co., Pa. 
Tuomas Evans, 817 Arch street, Philad. 
Jos. ScaTrerGcoop, 304 Arch street, Philad. 


Philad., Twelfth mo. 21st., 1857, 


WANTED. 


A Friend and his wife, to take charge of the farm at 
Tunessassah, and to have the general superintendence of 
the school and family at that place. 

A well qualified woman Friend is also wanted to act 
as Teacher in the Boarding-School. 

Application may be made to 

Jorn Evans, Oakdale P. O., Del. Co. 
Esenezer Worth, Marshalton, Chester Co. 
Joun M. Kateun, Camden, N. J. 
Tuomas Wistar, Fox Chase, Pa. 
Josernu Exsinton, 377 S. Second street. 

<a —i—e. 

Marriep, on the 9th inst., at Friends’ Mecting-house, 
north Sixth street, Joun J. Parker, of West Chester, Pa., 
to Hannan S., daughter of Isaac Remington, M. D., of 
this city. 
ee ___- 

Diep, on First month 3d, 1858, Josepu MaTLAck; an 
esteemed member and long an overseer of Chester 
Monthly Meeting, N. J., in the 90th year of his age. 

,in this city, 23d of First month, Orrin PHaro, 
aged 35 years; a member of Shrewsbury Monthly Meet- 
ing. He was of a modest and retiring disposition, and 
conscientious and upright in his dealings which won the 
respect and esteem of a very large circle of friends and 
acquaintances. From the commencement of his illness 
which lasted about five months, he seemed conscious 
that it was his last sickness ; he gave himself up at once, 
and seemed drawn very near to the Lord, the great 
Source and fountain of all true peace. He frequently 
expressed to those about him, that his illness had been 
the most peaceful part of his life. He seemed almost all 
the time in quiet reflection; during his illness many 
friends had sittings with him, which he frequently re- 
marked, were very precious seasons to him. He retained 
his intellect to the last, and frequently spoke of the glorious 
prospect of the future. He spoke of having been so en- 








usual trips for the present. It is stated that they have 
latterly been run at a heavy loss, notwithstanding the 
large compensation received for carrying the U.S. mails. 

Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 186. Of consump- 
tion, 40; scarlet fever, 12. On the 13th inst., the in- 


tangled in his business concerns that he had not enjoye 
through the whole of his life what he was permitted to 
enjoy through his last sickness. His sanctified spirit 
has, we doubt not, entered into that rest prepared for 
those that love the Lord. 
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